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1885. from the Liberals. His two immediate purposes
were to conciliate the Parnellites by dropping
Coercion* and to get rid of the "old gang/' in
particular Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Richard
Cross, and Mr. Smith, who in his opinion were
obstacles to the construction of a democratic
platform. He did not at that time aspire to lead
the Opposition himself. He was only thirty-six.
But he thought, not without reason, that he might
count upon Lord Salisbury and Sir Michael Hicks-
Beach. To turn out the Government the votes of
the Parnellites would be required. Would they
be given, as they had been given before, without
consideration? If not, or if it were desired to
make assurance doubly sure, what was the con-
sideration to be ? It has never been proved, and
the Conservatives have always denied, that there
was at this time any compact between the Par-
nellites and them. Mr. Justin McCarthy, on the
other hand, asserted in public less than three years
afterwards that he obtained through the Tory
Whip from Lord Salisbury, with whom he never
directly communicated, a promise not to renew
the Crimes Act, or any part of it. The Whip may
have exceeded his instructions, or Mr. McCarthy
may have misunderstood him. What is material,
and undeniable, is the firm belief of the Parnellites
that if they displaced Mr. Gladstone's Administra-
tion, the Crimes Act would not be renewed.

The  point   chosen  for  common,   or   at  least

simultaneous, attack was the Budget, introduced
Budget.     by Mr^ Chaders on the 80tll of ApriL    It was well

selected. For while there was much to be said
for the means by which Mr. Childers proposed to
meet Ms deficit of nearly fifteen millions, and
indeed very little to be said against them, the
national expenditure under a Government which
boasted of its economy had reached the sum of a